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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Every article in the American Journal of Sociology is to be 
preceded by a synopsis or abstract prepared by the author and 
submitted by him with the manuscript. The abstract is intended 
to serve as an aid to the reader by furnishing an index and a brief 
summary of the contents of the article. The abstract should, 
therefore, summarize the article completely and precisely. 

In order to enable a reader to tell at a glance what an article 
is about and to enable an efficient index of its subject-matter to 
be readily prepared, the abstract should contain a set of subtitles 
which together form a complete and precise index of the informa- 
tion contained in the article. This requires at least one and often 
several subtitles even for a short abstract. 

Each subtitle should describe the corresponding information 
so precisely that the chance of any investigator's being misled 
into thinking the article contains particular information when it 
does not, or vice versa, may be small. Thus "Mobility" is too 
broad a subtitle; "Mobility of City Populations" would better 
satisfy the rule, if this describes the discussion. General sub- 
titles, such as "Objects" or "Results" or "Conclusions" should 
not be employed as they do not help to describe specifically the 
article. 

Complete sentences should be used except in the case of the 
subtitles. The abstract should be made as readable and interesting 
as the necessary brevity will permit. It should contain all the 
information that a non-technical reader would care to have in his 
notes. 

The length of the abstract should depend on the length of the 
article. The limit must never exceed 350 words and will rarely 
be so long. The usual variation is between 150 and 250 words. 
The abstract should be written in one paragraph, the subtitles 
being underlined to set in italic. 
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